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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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OUR STORY 

Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 

(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 


Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 



35 % 

Supports 


production 


costs 


65 % 

Directly 
aids the 
vendor 



As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1 . Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2) I will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3) I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell/' ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6.1 agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8.1 agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 



1317 G Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005 
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Report Explores Lives of 
Vets 

The attitudes, experiences and de¬ 
mographic characteristics of returning 
veterans may affect their transition 
back to civilian life, according to a new 
report from the Pew Research Center. 

Overall, 72 percent of the veterans 
interviewed for the study claimed the 
transition to civilian life was easy while 
27 percent described the transition as 
difficult. 

But the odds of an easy adjustment 
also decreased with those who served 
in the post-9/11 period, compared with 
those who served in a previous war. 

Of the veterans who served since the 
Sept. 11, 2001 terrorist attacks, 44 per¬ 
cent said they had trouble transitioning 
back to civilian life. 

Study results revealed commissioned 
officers and college graduates adjusted 
more easily to post-military life than 
enlisted personnel and those who were 
high school graduates. 

Veterans who experienced serious 
service-related injuries or emotionally 
traumatic experiences while serving 
were also more likely to have difficul¬ 
ties readjusting to civilian life. In addi¬ 
tion, those who served in combat and 


those who knew someone who was 
killed were more likely to report prob¬ 
lems with re-entry. 

The survey was based upon data col¬ 
lected from 1,853 veterans. 

-Kendra Nixon 

Street Sense Vendor Sues 
Metro Transit Cops for 
False Arrest 

A Street Sense vendor who uses a 
wheelchair has sued two Metro Transit 
Police officers, claiming they violated 
his constitutional rights during a May 
19, 2011, arrest near the U Street Metro 
station. 

The incident, which was captured 
on YouTube and drew wide attention, 
showed the officers lifting or pushing 
the vendor, Dwight Harris, who then 
toppled from his wheelchair and hit the 
pavement face first. 

According to Harris, the confronta¬ 
tion occurred as he was about to start 
his shift selling the newspaper. The of¬ 
ficers asked Harris about the contents 
of his covered McDonald’s paper cup 
and Harris said he responded by reach¬ 
ing into his pocket for his Street Sense 
vendor ID. Harris said he did not try to 


attack the officers, yet the officers still 
pushed him to the ground before hand¬ 
cuffing him and arresting him for drink¬ 
ing in public and resisting arrest. 

Harris’ suit, filed in United States 
District Court for the District of Colum¬ 
bia, claims the two officers violated his 
rights by grabbing him without provoca¬ 
tion. The suit for false arrest and bat¬ 
tery contends that the latter act “was 
so outrageous in character and extreme 
in degree as to go beyond all possible 
bounds of decency, and to be regarded 
as atrocious and utterly intolerable in a 
civilized community.” 

Harris said he blacked out and suf¬ 
fered cuts as a result of the fall. 

- Abbey Wood fin 

Nurse Remembers 
Homeless in her Will 

Before her death at age 84, a San 
Francisco woman left her $400,000 
condo to the homeless, NBC Bay Area 
reported. 

Leila Boroughs, a former nurse who 
never married, told her attorney she 
had no family members with whom to 
leave the estate. 

She arranged in her will for the 
525-square-foot condo to be converted 


into a shelter after her death in Sep¬ 
tember 2011 

“The city doesn’t know a whole lot 
about her,” said Trent Rhorer, director 
of San Francisco’s Department of Hu¬ 
man Services. 

“She wanted to give her estate to 
help one of the biggest causes, which I 
guess for her was homeless folks.” 

Boroughs’ neighbors described her as 
an eccentric, kind soul who often fed 
the homeless outside her lower Pacific 
Heights apartment building. 

“She [understood] how hard it [was] 
by herself. It’s not easy to handle in the 
city,” neighbor Irinia Khokhlova said. 

Her will specified that the city could 
sell the condo if it was deemed an un¬ 
suitable shelter. Earlier this month, San 
Francisco’s Board of Supervisors voted 
to sell the condo, according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

The property will secure $400,000 to 
$500,000 for the city’s homeless fund, 
Rhorer said. He added that the money 
could help 150 families acquire housing 
or stay in homes that they are about 
to lose. 

-Meagan Ramsay 
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I want to donate: 

Provides food for six Writer's Group meetings. 
Provides office supplies for one month. 

Buys vendor badges for six months. 

Makes significant improvements to the paper. 
Secures space needed for vendor training. 
Prints four issues of the paper. 

Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor_ 

$40 For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 

Please make checks payable to 
"Street Sense" 
and mail to 
1317 G Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 


Donate online @ www.streetsense.org 



My info 


Help Street Sense vendors like 
Veda get back to work and 
improve their lives. 


Name 

Address 


Email 


Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 
























that he expects many of them to return 
in the spring. 

In the meantime, STM holds occa¬ 
sional joint-general assemblies with 
the protesters from McPherson Square. 
Bill explained that these days, STM- 
which is comprised mostly of older 
protesters and veterans-tends to have 
fewer active demonstrations than the 
McPherson camp. 

“Some of us are trying to unify [the 
two camps],” said Sarah, a homeless 
woman who has been involved in the 


Representatives from Drug Policy Lines donate books to the McPherson Square encampment library. 
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have remained civil, with no arrests 
or raids. Police have even allowed the 
encampment’s kitchen-tent to remain 
in service after it passed a routine 
health inspection. 

“I’ll never turn away someone who’s 
hungry,” said Bear, one of the encamp¬ 
ment’s two volunteer chefs. He added 
that the kitchen usually feeds about 
200 people a day. Bear said he plans 
to expand the kitchen-tent into a kind 
of Occupy cafe with weekly open-mic 
nights, provided he obtains a few tables 
and chairs. 

Altogether, the encampment re¬ 
ceives between $100 and $200 in dona¬ 
tions a day, coupled with revenue from 
the signed tarps they have started sell¬ 
ing on Ebay. In fact, after the tents in 
McPherson Square were confiscated 
during last Saturday’s raid, STM donat¬ 
ed “six or seven” of their own tents to 
the fellow encampment, according to 
one protester. 

STM has even expanded to two hous¬ 
es where the group holds general as¬ 
semblies every Sunday. Some protesters 
also sleep in the houses, explained Bill, 
who runs the information tent. 

“Some people just couldn’t make it 
through the winter,” Bill said, adding 


By Anna Salinas 

Editorial Intern 


On Saturday, Feb. 4, McPherson 
Square made headlines once again af¬ 
ter a police raid left the park gutted 
of its many tents, enforcing the park’s 
no-camping ban. The following morn¬ 
ing, only the two library tents remained 
standing. The rest had been confiscat¬ 
ed, crushed or abandoned. 

Since then, about a dozen new tents 
have appeared in McPherson Square, 
but without a kitchen, a medical tent 
or even blankets, sleeping in the park 
has become virtually impossible. 

But just a few blocks away at Free¬ 
dom Plaza lies another encampment, 
one with a fully functioning kitchen and 
a wide array of multi-colored tents-the 
other Occupy DC encampment, also 
known as Stop the Machine (STM). 

Though STM officially voted to adopt 
the Occupy moniker-both movements, 
after all, seek to end corporate greed 
and to empower the “99%”-the mood 
at Freedom Plaza is a far cry from that 
at McPherson. 

For one, the group has a legal per¬ 
mit to hold its “24-hour vigil,” and re¬ 
lations between protesters and police 


McPherson encampment for several 
months. She added that despite her 
desire to see both camps working to¬ 
gether, there is little communication 
between the two. 

But there is an unmistakable consen¬ 
sus about unifying across both camps: 
absolutely not. 

“We’re working against the system- 
they’re part of it!” shouted one pro¬ 
tester at McPherson. 

Tariq Ashbury, who has been camped 
at Freedom Plaza since protesters first 
gathered in October, said that he found 
it difficult to stand in solidarity with 
what he called a “renegade bunch.” 

“Here, we push it to the edge of 
legality,” Tariq said, referencing the 
group’s protest permit. “There, they 
jump over the line.” 

Still, some protesters say they move 
between the two camps, attracted to 
different aspects of each. 

“I like to go [to Freedom Plaza] to 
decompress,” said Sarah. 

Heather, who arrived at McPherson 
two weeks ago-prior to the Feb. 4 
raid-said that she chose the site be¬ 
cause it was the one she had seen on 
the news 

“That’s the one I knew about,” she 
said. Just a day later, however, she 
learned from a friend about the en¬ 
campment at Freedom Plaza and, 
hearing that it was more low-key with 
a mostly older crowd, decided to move. 

Even if the camps do not consoli- 
date-which is almost certain to be the 
case-both groups will join together for 
a demonstration on Mar. 30, which they 
are calling the “American Spring.” 

“We’re all after the same thing,” said 
Bill, “but we’re the old farts.” 


Tariq Asbury, who has protested in Freedom Plaza since October, has no interest 
in moving over to McPherson. 
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'No, not that Occupy DC’ 

The District is home to two unique Occupy encampments —Street 
Sense investigates what makes them different 
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Mourning a Slain Activist 


By Laura Jensen 

Editorial Volunteer 

Lenny Harris didn’t have anything to 
steal, said people who knew him the 
best. He had already given all he had. 

The murdered activist for Alexandria, 
Va.’s poor and homeless was remem¬ 
bered Feb. 6 by friends and family. 

They said Harris - founder of the 
nonprofit Operation HOPE, which pro¬ 
vides life skills training and counseling 
to the poor - was never focused on 
helping himself but on helping others. 

“He was like my backbone, a men¬ 
tor, someone that had faith in me,” 
said Thelma Evans. Harris helped her 
get a housing voucher after she be¬ 
came homeless. 


The advocate had been missing 
since September and on Jan. 26, police 
found his body in a well. They said he 
had been shot. Three suspects are now 
under arrest and investigators say they 
believe the motive in the crime was 
robbery. 

But Harris devoted his life not to get¬ 
ting wealth for himself but helping oth¬ 
ers survive. He was a spokesman for the 
underprivileged, frequently showing up 
at city council meetings trying to make 
things better for those in need. 

”He would always help in the commu¬ 
nity, the kids, the homeless. If it snowed 
he would be shoveling the sidewalks for 
senior citizens,” 
Rosie Ford said. 

Ford had known 
Lenny since el¬ 
ementary school 
and also went to 
high school with 
him. She remem¬ 
bered how she 
used to love to see 
him walk down 
the halls. 

“He carried 
himself like he 
was a king. He 
never asked for 
anything, but 
was always giv¬ 
ing,” Rosie said, 
adding: “And he 
gave back a lot.” 


Before the memorial service at 
Charles Houston Recreation Center in 
Alexandria, friends of Harris bustled 
to set out an overwhelming amount of 
food for mourners to enjoy. Everyone 
wore a sad expression. 

Kristopher Futrell, who was at the re¬ 
ception helping with the food, knew Har¬ 
ris from when Futrell was only 15 years 
old. Back then he used to visit Harris’ 
clothing store on Mount Vernon Avenue. 

“He would always have something 
positive to say,” Futrell remembered. 

Later, Futrell, through his work in one 
of the local churches, got to know Har¬ 
ris better. 

“Lenny was a very generous man 
and also transparent. He didn’t try to 
hide problems from his life, he tried for 
people to learn from his experiences,” 
Futrell said. 

Friends, family and even people that 
had met Harris once or twice showed 
up to pay their respects. Sheldon Baker 
was involved in Organization HOPE and 
even though he only met Harris once, 
the impression remained. 

“I admired him...Because of his 
commitment for helping children and 
for giving back to his community. He 
was a very blessed man,” Baker said 
at the reception. 

More than 1,000 people attended 
the funeral in Northeast D.C., and that 
many traveled out to Virginia for the re¬ 
ception in Alexandria. One by one they 
hugged Lenny Harris’ widow Deborah 



Thelma Evans at the reception in mem¬ 
ory of Lenny Harris. 
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Harris. 

“There is a lot of love in here,” said 
Michael Johnson, an old friend of Har¬ 
ris, looking around the hall filled with 
people. 

Johnson knew Harris since child¬ 
hood, and later on, when he began 
working with children, they joined 
forces in Alexandria. 

’’The first thing we wanted was peace 
and then love, and so we used to say 
that to each other when we met at 
parties. One would say peace, and the 
other love,” Johnson recalled, smiling. 

A projector displayed pictures of 
Harris and his family on the wall. The 
pictures showed a tall black man with 
a wide smile and kind eyes. Harris only 
lived 53 years. The many hundreds who 
came to the reception testified to the 
fact that Harris influenced his commu¬ 
nity in a way very few do in a whole 
lifetime. 

As Rosie Ford said: “He is going to be 
missed in this community.” 



Friends gather to remember Lenny Harris. 
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Helping People One at a Time 


By Laura Jensen 

Volunteer 

At first Thelma Evans could not be¬ 
lieve Lenny Harris was dead. 

“Then it hit me like a bombshell,” 
she said, standing outside the hall 
crowded with mourners. 

She had known him since he was a 
little boy, back in the ‘60s. He grew up 
to become her friend, and her champi¬ 
on. When Evans became homeless some 
years ago, it was Harris to whom she 
turned for help. 

He helped her find the courage to 


go to the city council and testify about 
her situation. 

“He held my hand when I told my sto¬ 
ry to the city council,” Evans recalled. 

Evans got her housing voucher. Then 
she lost it again, when she entered a 
rehab center to battle her addiction. 
Today Evans is homeless again, living in 
a shelter. 

She would like to get another hous¬ 
ing voucher. She wishes Harris could be 
here, to hold her hand again. 

“He was like my backbone, a men¬ 


tor, someone that had faith in me,” 
Thelma said. 

Even though Harris isn’t here today, 
he is still helping Thelma. 

“Lenny gave me a lot; he gave me 
instructions in where to go... Now I am 
trying to remember the things that he 
told me,” Evans said. 



Eulogies honoring Harris' memory. 
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Ukraine’s Homeless Suffer Through 
Big Freeze: Resources Stretched Thin 



A woman begs for money as people pass by, with the air temperature at about 
minus 13 degrees Celsius (8.6 degrees Fahrenheit), in Kiev. 
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As the temperature plummets in 
Ukraine, the death toll continues to soar 
with the country’s homeless worst af¬ 
fected, calling into question the Ukraini¬ 
an government’s stance on homelessness 
and unemployment. 

In Ukraine, more than 135 people 
have died from the extreme cold, with 
the majority of victims being homeless. 
So far, the frozen bodies of 64 homeless 
people have been found in the streets 
of Ukraine’s cities, as those sleeping on 
the streets are struggling to survive in 
temperatures as low as -35C. 

Thousands of homeless people have 
already been treated in hospitals for 
frostbite and hypothermia, with health of¬ 
ficials instructing hospitals not to discharge 
homeless patients, even after treatment, 
in order to spare them from the cold. 

The country’s emergency ministry has 
also set up 3,000 heated tents across 
the country to provide temporary ref¬ 
uge for Ukraine’s homeless, offering 
them warmth, comfort, food and hot 
drinks. Yet government resources are 
being severely stretched as there are 
simply too many people needing help, 
and most are sent back to brave the bit¬ 
ter cold after only a few hours respite. 

As the number of those freezing to 
death across Eastern Europe escalates, 
statistics show that more people have 

"This is another opportunity 
to break the boundary that 
exists between homeless 
people and society" 

died in Ukraine than any other country, 
highlighting the plight of the country’s 
homeless and the government’s struggle 
to provide them with adequate support. 

“We try to find people in abandoned 
houses, factories or cellars and urge 
them to go to hospitals or night shel¬ 


ters. So far the government say they 
have had 85,000 people applying for 
help. As it is, this is a horrible statistic, 
but it also shows that these 85,000 peo¬ 
ple were not provided with any kind of 
help before,” said Maryana Sokha, edi¬ 
tor of street paper Prosto Neba, sold by 
homeless people in the city of Lviv. 

“Today in Ukraine there are some 100 
social agencies providing social services 
for homeless people, 30 of which are 
non-governmental,” she continued. 
“The quality of the service is another 
issue, but is it really enough to have 100 
agencies in a country with 45 million 
inhabitants, a quarter of which live in 
absolute poverty?” 

Experts believe the reason so many 
have died is due not just to the bitter 
climate, but rather Ukraine’s social and 
economic policies, which have contrib¬ 
uted to more cases of homelessness on 
its streets than in other eastern Euro¬ 
pean country. 

Still suffering from the aftereffects 
of its economic crisis during 2008-2009, 
Ukraine has an unemployment rate of 
8.5 percent, one of the worst in Eu¬ 
rope. During the brutal cold snap, the 
majority of deaths occurred in eastern 
Ukraine, the region with the highest 
numbers of unemployed. 

“Ukraine’s problems of homelessness 
can be also determined by the quan¬ 
tity of social agencies that work here, 
the quality of their service and by the 
general attitude of the authorities and 
society towards homeless people,” ar¬ 
gues Sokha. Experts have also said that 
a negative stance toward the homeless 
has contributed to the poor official re¬ 
sponse to the crisis. 

Sokha also warns that the death toll 
in Ukraine is likely to be far more se¬ 
vere than currently estimated, with 
many deaths going unrecorded. 

“I believe that many homeless people 
will be found dead later in abandoned 
houses or factories where they have 


been trying to find shelter,” she said. 

“This is another opportunity to break 
the boundary that exists between 
homeless people and society.” 

Throughout the crisis, the govern¬ 
ment has been aided by NGO’s such as 
Community of Mutual Aid Oselya which 
has worked with the homeless people of 
Lviv for the past 10 years, and was the 
first of its kind in Ukraine. The organiza¬ 
tion helps the city’s homeless through 
different projects like street work, day 
centers, training, community workshops 
and the street paper Prosto Neba. 

“Every day, workers of Oselya provide 
people in the city with hot food, tea 
and clothing, and information about 
places where they can receive help,” 
said Sokha. “We also try to find people 
in abandoned houses, factories or cel¬ 
lars and urge them to go to hospitals or 
night shelters. It’s very important in this 
country, where homeless people are not 
used to the fact that someone can offer 
them aid and compassion.” 


The tragic death toll of the past 
week sheds light on Ukraine’s homeless 
problem and the failure of its govern¬ 
ment to address this issue. Despite its 
current efforts, not enough is being 
done to help at least 85,000 homeless 
people currently roaming the streets of 
Ukraine’s cities in search of survival. 

“Media coverage has raised the 
problem and brought about debate 
for possible solutions. It is reminding 
the public about the seriousness of 
Ukraine’s homeless problem, so this 
is another opportunity to break the 
boundary that exists between homeless 
people and society,” Sokha said. 

She remains skeptical about the 
long-term impact of the ‘snow emer¬ 
gency support’: “It is good that we 
have authorities and organizations do¬ 
ing something about this situation now, 
and saving people’s lives. I’m just afraid 
that they will forget about them until 
the next extreme cold.” 

-Street News Service 
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Pulling Together for One City 



Participants were divided into groups to discuss options for the District to work 
as One City. 
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By Meagan Ramsay 

Editorial Intern 

For Mayor Vincent Gray, the One 
City Summit represented a crucial step 
in making the slogan “One City” into a 
reality for Washington, D.C. 

“This is real-time, grass roots democ¬ 
racy, D.C. style,” Gray said in his wel¬ 
come message. 

Even in the face of progress, the mis¬ 
sion of bringing together a city facing 
economic, racial and cultural barriers 
presents challenges, Gray acknowledged 
in his remarks to the crowd gathered 
at the Walter E Washington Convention 
Center for the Feb. 11 event. 

The District’s population expanded 
from 572,000 in 2000 to 618,000 by 
late 2011, the mayor said, and eco¬ 
nomic growth, particularly in the retail 
sector has been robust. Yet in spite of 
the positive indicators, there are still 
communities within the city that remain 
isolated from advancement, Gray said. 

“Many Washingtonians aren’t 
benefiting,” he said. “Don’t we agree 
that everyone deserves the opportunity 
to make progress?” 

The roughly 1,700 citizens repre¬ 
senting each ward of D.C. who assem¬ 
bled at the convention center and the 
several hundred more who streamed 
the event from home or public com¬ 
puters spent the day mulling the com¬ 
plexities of that question. 

Gathered at round tables, intended 
to encourage open discussion and en¬ 
gagement, participants explored the 
meaning of making Washington “One 
City” and shared thoughts about how to 
overcome challenges and build on the 
city’s strengths to improve the quality 
of life for all residents. Those partici¬ 
pating online could comment and tweet 
with other viewers, as well as read up¬ 
dates from event staff. 

Participants were asked to focus 
their discussions upon four priorities: 
creating a more diverse economy; 
ensuring more successful child de¬ 
velopment for infants and toddlers; 
educating young people for success¬ 
ful futures; and aligning resident’s job 
skills with the local economy. Through¬ 


out the meeting, participants used 
electronic voting devices, which re¬ 
sembled small calculators, to register 
their views on challenges and priorities. 
Webcast participants were also able to 
vote online. 

At one point, participants were 
asked to rank what they saw as “the 
biggest challenges to becoming one 
city as we grow.” 

The lack of affordable housing and 
the pressures of gentrification drew the 
largest response, garnering 17 percent 
of the vote. Another 15 percent of re¬ 
spondents voted that corruption, per¬ 
ceived corruption and mistrust of city 
government represented the biggest ob¬ 
stacle. Factors such as income inequali¬ 
ty, uneven access to good education and 
other problems gained smaller portions 
of the vote, according to a preliminary 
report issued by the mayor’s office fol¬ 
lowing the event. 

At another point in the meeting, par¬ 
ticipants were asked to rank possible in¬ 
vestments aimed at stimulating growth 
in neighborhoods. Converting unused 
properties into community centers for 
job training and adult education was 
the most popular idea, drawing 42 per¬ 
cent of the vote. Ideas such as creating 
a hub for non-profit organizations and 
providing tax incentives for small busi¬ 
nesses also drew significant interest. 

Participants were also asked to rank 
the challenges local elementary schools 
need to tackle in order to ensure that 
children succeed. 

Teaching social skills such as coopera¬ 
tion and conflict resolution gained the 
most votes, a 20 percent share, with 
teaching basics subjects such as reading 
writing and math coming in a close sec¬ 
ond, with 19 percent of the vote. Other 
voters selected such priorities as teach¬ 
ing second languages and hiring and re¬ 
taining caring and effective teachers. 

Participants gave many reasons for 
coming out to the event. Some said 
they wanted to make their voices 
heard, while others said they wanted 
a better understanding of the mayor’s 
vision for the city. Others, including 
Gary Minter said they came to speak up 
for issues such as affordable housing. 


Minter said he believed that the summit 
was a good idea but that the real chal¬ 
lenges lie ahead. 

“I think it was a productive day. It 
gave people a feeling they had some 
voice,” said Minter, a Street Sense ven¬ 
dor and member of the People for Fair¬ 
ness Coalition, an organization made up 
of homeless men and women who ad¬ 
vocate for social safety net programs. 
“The question is,” asked Minter, “will 
the politicians listen to what the people 
said? Will they follow up?” 

The event was facilitated by Ameri- 
caSpeaks, a nonprofit organization that 
engages citizens in public decision¬ 
making. Steve Brigham, chief operat¬ 
ing officer of AmericaSpeaks, said he 
was impressed by the turnout and the 
quality of participation. 

“The full room for the majority of the 
day is a testament to how engaged the 
citizens were,” said Brigham. “As for the 
mayors team, they are extraordinarily 
pleased by the level of engagement 
in areas they are concerned about.” 



About 1,700 citizens turned out to the 
One City summit to offer their insights 
to the mayor on creating unity among 
the city's neighborhoods. 
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Miriam’s Kitchen: 




By Christina Mele 

Editorial Intern 

Located in a Northwest Washing¬ 
ton church basement near the George 
Washington University, Miriam’s Kitchen 
might at first seem like a typical service 
organization, providing coffee, meals 
and guidance to Washington’s homeless 
population. 

This illusion fades when the art cart 
comes out. 

In the hands of homeless men and 


women, paints and craft supplies from 
the cart become powerful tools for self- 
discovery and healing. Art therapy at Mir¬ 
iam’s is a low-barrier program, requiring 
no name or identification for participa¬ 
tion. It is run as an open studio with all 
art supplies available to everyone. 

“We wheel everything out on an 
art cart and give people the power of 
choice,” said Kate Baasch, senior art 
therapist and case manager at Miri¬ 
am’s Kitchen. “The idea is that making 
art is therapeutic.” 


Baasch said the program, which en¬ 
ables artists to paint, draw, sculpt and 
make jewelry among other things, is all 
about building relationships. The pro¬ 
gram practices the philosophy of choice 
and hospitality. Everyone comes volun¬ 
tarily. 

By using art as a therapy model, case 
managers hope participants “invite us 
into their experiences through art,” 
Baasch said. “We get to know people 
through their art, and the new experi¬ 
ence sets people up to make changes in 
their lives.” 

“I think a lot of times in art, [people 
grow] from gaining confidence, insight 
and vision,” she continued. “This gives 
people another resource - an internal 
strength. It’s about building and access¬ 
ing resiliency.” 

The art therapy program stresses the 
idea that artists are invited to partici¬ 
pate. Baasch believes that this idea cre¬ 
ates a sense of community. 

“The only reason I come is for the 
sense of family,” artist Paul Lee Taylor 
said. He has been coming to Miriam’s 
Kitchen since 1995 but got involved in the 
art therapy program only four years ago. 

Taylor, who usually prefers to keep to 
himself, has benefited greatly from the 
program. “It’s a cold world out there, 
and when I come here there’s a lot of 
caring and attention,” he said. “Once I 
got comfortable and noticed how well 
[other artists] do what they do, I fed off 
their energy.” 

Taylor began working with ink and 
pastels, but he quickly became bored 
and couldn’t focus on one project. It 
was then that he decided he wanted to 
start a collection. Taylor gets most of 
the ideas for his work from mythology. 
He takes an idea and puts a unique spin 
on it, like creating a painting of electric 
eel mermaids. 


“At first I thought I was too cool for 
art,” he said. “Now I’m trying to get 
into cartoon animation.” 

Taylor views the program as a train¬ 
ing ground. “I’m learning from everyone 
around me, and I’m making good con¬ 
tacts,” he said. “I feel fortunate that I 
can come here and they have all these 
programs.” He said his work has gotten 
better since he began coming to art 
therapy, and he has gained the focus to 
complete his projects. 

“I’ve seen it bring out the best in ev¬ 
eryone,” Taylor said. “People come in 
angry. I’ve seen people come in, and 
then they see how [others] are doing, 
and then they mirror it.” 

Another artist, Randy Pressley, has 
been coming to Miriam’s Kitchen on 
and off for 12 years. “When I first came, 
it was for the coffee,” he said. “Then 
when I found out about the art, I start¬ 
ed coming every day.” 

Pressley mostly works with painting and 
has had his art on display at the George 
Washington University’s Marvin Center. He 
feels at home at Miriam’s Kitchen, where 
he considers himself “more or less a se¬ 
curity figure” like a bouncer. 

“With the case managers, it’s like 
family,” he added. 

Pressley said he rarely knows when 
he starts a painting what the end result 
will be. He prefers to go with the flow 
and see where his paintbrush takes 
him. “To me, it’s a stress reliever,” he 
said. “It helps clear my head. It feels 
good to be noticed for something. It’s 
very important to me because I’m 
pretty much homeless. Who knows 
what I’d be doing otherwise?” 

Fellow painter Carl Foley considers 
the program very important as well, 
because otherwise he could not afford 
the hobby. He participates in painting 
and drawing, and loves all kinds of art, 
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Artists Randy Pressley (left) and Paul Lee Taylor (right) display paintings they created 
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Artwork by T.K. hancock (top) and 
Nhiahni Chestnut (bottom). 
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from realism to abstract. He studied art 
independently and said it is a constant 
learning process. 

“I try to encourage anyone whose 
work I really like,” Foley said. “It’s good 
for their mental equilibrium. They paint 
away their problems.” 

Foley, who has also had his work dis¬ 
played at GWU, has a collection of 300 
to 400 pieces of art. 

“Art is my whole life,” he said. “It 
keeps your mind focused. You have to 
work. If you don’t have a job, you have 
to do something.” 

A resident jewelry expert who goes 
by “KC” is another artist who shows up 
every day without fail. He does bead¬ 
making and can complete two or three 
projects in one day. 


“When people want to learn how to 
do beads, they send them to me,” KC 
said. “I love teaching other people.” 

KC uses his bead-making skills to cre¬ 
ate necklaces, bracelets, anklets and 
toe rings. He has learned new tech¬ 
niques since he started participating 
in art therapy, such as creating holes 
in rocks and stones so that beads and 
string can be threaded through. 

KC started coming years ago before 
moving to Houston and then return¬ 
ing. He began coming back to Miriam’s 
Kitchen in 2010. 

“They say I’m a part of Miriam’s 
Kitchen now,” KC said with a smile. 
“[Bead-making] is just relaxing for me. 

I sit here, do my beads, listen to my 
music. I focus on my beads. I’m in my 
own world.” 

Art therapy is part of Miriam’s Studio, 
one of Miriam’s Kitchen’s programs. The 
Studio is held twice a day. The art pro¬ 
gram serves 250 people per week, and 
the writing program serves 50 people 
per week. 

Baasch said the case management 
program and the art therapy program 
go hand in hand. “We get to know peo¬ 
ple in studio and hear their needs,” 
she said. “Then we can make appro¬ 
priate referrals.” 

Maureen Burkes, a second-year case 
manager, serves as a facilitator once a 
week for the writing program. As a case 


manager, she helps people get identifi¬ 
cation, birth certificates and social se¬ 
curity. She also directs them to shelters 
and transportation and helps them ob¬ 
tain unemployment benefits. Everything 
is handled on a case-by-case basis. As 
a writing facilitator, she works to get 
their minds going. 

During her shifts, Burkes provides 
participants with writing prompts for 
short stories, the goal being to “get 
what’s inside out.” 

“They feel dignified as human be¬ 
ings,” she said. “They’re able to discuss 
things that are important to them.” 

Burkes said participants learn to ex¬ 
press themselves and usually come up 
with profound pieces. “They’re part of 
the Miriam’s Kitchen community,” she 
said. “We’re like ‘Cheers.’ Everyone 
knows your name.” 

Burkes said the case managers have 
a ritual known as the heart pat, for 
“when our heart is overflowing and we 
see something incredible. We do the 
heart pat.” 

Miriam’s Kitchen was a recipient of 
a Community Arts Grant in 2012 from 
the D.C. Commission on Arts and Hu¬ 
manities. It was nominated for Mayor’s 
Art Awards for Innovation in the Arts in 
2008, 2009 and 2010. 

“We’re a community,” Baasch said. 
“We’re a place for people to be, even 
after they get housing.” 



in Miriam's Kitchen's Art Therapy program. 

In addition to art therapy and cre¬ 
ative writing workshops, Miriam’s Stu¬ 
dio offers yoga, geography and knitting 
classes and a homeless advocacy group 
led by guests. It also offers a meal pro¬ 
gram, Miriam’s Cafe, and a case man¬ 
agement program. 

The meal program offers a home¬ 
made breakfast from 6:30 until 8 a.m. 
every weekday, as well as a dinner 
from 4:45 until 5:45 p.m. Miriam’s Cafe 
is open Wednesdays from noon until 2 
p.m. for lunch, prizes and socializing 
with case managers. 

The case management program offers 
services every weekday from 6:30 until 
9:45 a.m., from 2:30 until 5:45 p.m. 
and Wednesdays from noon until 2 p.m. 
Case managers provide assistance with 
services relating to employment, identi¬ 
fication, mental health services, health 
care, substance abuse treatment, le¬ 
gal assistance, and daily needs such as 
showering, clothing and meals. 

Miriam’s Kitchen primarily serves 
chronically homeless individuals, total¬ 
ing more than 4,000 men and women 
each year. It is open Monday to Friday 
from 6:30 until 9:45 a.m. and from 
2:30 until 5:45 p.m. It is also open on 
Wednesdays from noon until 2 p.m. 

For more information, visit Miriam’s 
Kitchen’s website at MiriamsKitchen.org 
or subscribe to the group’s tweets at 
twitter.com/MiriamsKitchen. 








Comics & Games 



BARNEY b. CLYDE 


BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 



Isn’-f i+ interesting that 
although people are So 
personally ctoppereri—' 


3n4 So psychologically 
•Complex and distinct- 



Vie have the same sort 

op dreams! Sleep re¬ 
searchers say-therej" 
afe only seven or 
sight genera]^ 
themes. 


Sash 'as-palling, or Plying, 
or being unprepared A 0 r 
a test... 



..or being lost or being 
chased, of driving badly 
or being inappropriately 
naked.. 


In a u>gy it's disturbing 
Ids like,underneath it 
all, were boringly alike. 




SPAKE ME,M«.PotaTo\du«t<ioh+^ ( ed metoY On the. 
Mead! I'll do wbat^A^ne Thyroid MonSf erl^ (Y\^y be 




ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 
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KLEVER’S COMICS #5 : THIS IS THE STORY OF A GUY NAMED RIZE 


By Chino Dean 

Vendor 

He was homeless waiting 
to change over his life from 
homelessness. He talked to 
some of the people in the 
town, that he thought he 
could count on. They were 
people of the public, but also 
of the city and federal gov¬ 
ernment. He told them about 
his situation. That he was 
from New York, and he filed 
a copyright that controlled 
most of the companies in 
Washington, D.C. So he be¬ 
gan working for a company 
called Street Sense. The job 
requirements were to sell 
a homeless paper, that of 
course would provide finance; 
but also the opportunity to 
write and speak to the public. He would draw certain comic characters to resemble 
himself and the characters he would portray. This issue’s story begins in the year 2005; 
his first-ever visit to Washington, D.C. except for one short visit in April of 1987. He 
traveled on a class trip with (JROTC) Junior Reserve Officer Training Corp. It was his 
first chance to see the Capitol Building, and White House as a young Prince of the U.S. 
Military. He hoped to meet President Ronald Regan or George H. Bush, but only saw the 
back of the White House. 
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Learning to Apply Peace 

By Rachel Davidson and Diana Marinaccio 

Volunteers 


Little Friends for Peace is a nonprofit 
organization that strives to teach peace 
skills to youth in the greater D.C. area. 
In a culture that glorifies violence, LFFP 
equips students with the skills to combat 
violence and encourage peaceful conflict 
resolution. The organization has branch¬ 
es in Mt. Rainer, Beacon House, Sursum 
Corda and the Perry School. Run by co¬ 
founders M.J. and Jerry Park, LFFP ca¬ 
ters to a diverse population of students. 

The LFFP afterschool program at the 
Perry School is conducted on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays by M.J. Park 
as well as student volunteers from the 
George Washington University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland and Georgetown 
University. Students ranging in age from 
5 to 13 gather in the Peace Room and 
develop peace-building skills through 
various activities. At the beginning of 
each class, students and volunteers sit 
in a circle and say what “makes” and 
“breaks” their peace. This allows for 
students to open up and speak about 
their problems, whether a fight at 
school, an incarcerated parent or feel¬ 
ing lonely. 

Students are divided into three 
groups based on age. Younger students 
do many arts and crafts projects that 
relate to peace, such as making “peace¬ 
maker puppets,” while older students 
are encouraged to present reports on 
peacemakers such as Dr. Martin Luther 
King and Rosa Parks. While learning 
about prominent figures and doing art 
can be ways of learning about peace, 
an even more powerful way can be from 


solving conflicts that arise in the Peace 
Room. 

All children fight with others, but in 
the Peace Room, fights can be used as 
examples of a way to incorporate peace 
skills into their daily lives. For exam¬ 
ple, one Thursday in the peace circle, 
two ten-year-old girls got very upset, 
started calling each other names and 
became increasingly physical. A college 
volunteer immediately saw this fight as 
an opportunity to teach the two girls 
about conflict resolution. She asked 
the two girls to explain why they were 
upset with each other. Both felt upset 
that the other interrupted them while 
speaking. After listening to eachother, 
both girls realized that their behavior 
was unnecessary, and they apologized 
to each other. This is just one example 
of children who are learning to use skills 
of peace rather than violence to solve 
their problems. 

Ideally, students will take the lessons 
that they learn in the Peace Room and 
apply them to their daily lives. In ad¬ 
dition to having a place to learn, stu¬ 
dents know that the Peace Room and 
the Perry School are places where they 
are safe and supported by those around 
them. Volunteers play a critical role in 
the success of LFFP, because they act 
as role models for the students and pro¬ 
vide a sense of stability that may be 
lacking at home. LFFP is an organiza¬ 
tion that affects many youths as well 
as their families. It inspires them to 
achieve their aspirations through a life 
of nonviolence and compassion. 



Rachel Davidson with some Little Friends of Peace in the Peace Room. 


The Lessons of History 

By Evelyn Nnam 

Vendor 

Every year on Feb. 1, one month 
of events are planned all over the na¬ 
tion honoring and admiring African- 
Americans. Since 1976, every American 
president has proclaimed February to 
be African-American History Month. To¬ 
day, other countries, including Canada 
and the United Kingdom, also designate 
a month to celebrate black history. 

Black history is full of meaning and 
power. I love Black History Month be¬ 
cause you always learn what people 
did before you were born. Learning 
something about black history is very 
important because you experience new 
things and you learn more and more 
about people who did so much for you. 


Sometimes you feel sorry just because 
you weren't born in that time or you 
were in a different country. 

People such as George Washington 
Carver, Jesse Jackson, Martin Luther 
King Jr., Jackie Robinson will be cel¬ 
ebrated this month. When you take 
time to remember the people who 
helped and saved your country, you 
feel as they did when they did lots of 
hard work and took a commitment to 
be there for our country. 

Inventing, creating, investigating and 
making a difference can happen if you al¬ 
ways try your hardest and be all you can be. 

Black history is a time to get that. 
Many people in our past did what they 
needed to do. So, in the present, make 
a commitment to yourself and your 
community to do good and make a 
difference. This is what Black History 
Month means to me. 


I Think Housing Has 
Always Been My Problem 

By Patricia Henry 

Vendor 

I arrived in the spring at the college- 
prep boarding school in the country for 
an interview. The apple and cherry trees 
were blossoming. The kitchen and dor¬ 
mitories were old farm buildings and the 
classrooms were inexpensive concrete 
buildings that looked like space-age 
moon structures. It was a “work day” 
and classes were cancelled for landscap¬ 
ing and construction projects. I liked 
everything about the school except my 
overnight lodgings - the infirmary. 


When I returned in September, I 
didn’t like my room. It was between 
the kitchen and the television room, 
and the ceiling-high windows were al¬ 
most level with the fields. The furni¬ 
ture was uncomfortable, the lighting 
was bad and there was no desk. 

The housing made me think I couldn’t 
do it and that I should leave. When the 
headmistress made me eggs and toast I 
realized I had also been concerned about 
boarding school food, being a “finicky” 
eater, as my mother would say. 

Like the intoxicating spring blossoms, 
the bus ride back from buying school¬ 
books for the term was more like flying. 
The students all sang “We Shall Over¬ 
come.” I knew I would love the school. 


IS UPDATING... 
..and we need YOUR help! 

We’re looking for: 

- Desks - LBN cables 

- Filing cabinets - C2J network 
Cot any sizeJ I mini switches 

For more ideas, go to www.StreetSense.org/give-support/donate 
You can contact us at info@streetsense.org 
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Things would be better 

By Barron Hall 

Vendor 

Why is the Native American Black man suffering so much 
in this country? Every place I’ve been we’ve been treated 
with respect except in this country. If we were given our 
just do, things would be better. If we were given our forty 
acres and a mule we would be better off. What about our 
Restitution? How can it be expected of us to live right when 
we are almost forced to commit crime in order to survive 
and raise a family on the crumbs off the rich man’s table? 
America needs to wake up and smell the coffee and realize 
that under God promise we will reap what we sow. America 
will pay for its unjust treatment of its most faithful race of people. God says he 
cares for the orphans and protects the widows. Until America cleans its House, it 
will suffer for its unjust deed against people it still has its foot on their necks. 

Thank you, 

Barron Hall 



Making the Right Choice 

By Phillip Black 

Vendor ; "The Cat in the Hat" 

There are a lot of reasons why people become homeless: unemployment, illness 
or the loss of a loved one are just a few of them. I didn’t choose to be homeless. No 
one does. 

No matter where you go or what you do, there’s no place like home. Becoming 
homeless made me feel like I was not part of society. But I knew I had to make the 
right choices and the right decisions, and get involved. No matter what happened to 
me to make me become homeless, I could never give up. I can never quit. 

Homeless people are people too. Everyone appreciates a little respect and kind¬ 
ness, homeless or not. I made a choice not to be angry or bitter about my situation. 

I made a choice to help and pray for other people. I made a commitment to myself 
that failure is only failure when you quit. I really feel like there must be failure in 
order to have success. 

This is a must for me and anyone else who is homeless: Please, make a choice to 
never give up. And make a choice to never quit. 


A Mother’s Fears 


By Tammy L. Kruza 

Vendor 


Guns ablaze! 

In the darkness. 

Another soldier falls. 

I pray it wasn’t you, my son, 
on his way to the halls of Valhalla. 


The tears I cry, 
out of fear 
out of love, 

will keep it forever clean 
in a place where no one ever dies 
but heroes are forever free. 


Haikus 


By Chris Shaw 

Vendor ; "The Cowboy Poet" 

NEW YORK HAS AT LEAST TWO THINGS 
WHICH CAUSE ME TO CONTINUE LOVING HER 
On Ninth Ave, found 
I, pay phone 
Tree, Melba Toast 
-Civility. 

MAN RUNNING IN THE 
DARK, NEWARK DEL 

Pools, yellow light 
Snaky shape, Moving 
in fear, Not “Willoughby!” 

UKRANIAN SANDWICH 
FROM EAST SIDE DELI 

Thick, not fat. Sure pair 
of meals, No need for 
cheese, just a smile 

NO MO SMOKESTACKS 

Bulldozer lazily chewing 
Bricks, lath. B’More, Philly. 

Company store, and the 
Plant, Serfs and Stacks 
-all expendable! 


Chris' band , Etufe, has been very busy this season and will be playing in 
Rockville , on Feb. 21st and March 3rd at Dietle’s Tavern, starting at 9 p.m. 



A smokestack in Darien, Conn.. 

PHOTO BY CHRIS SHAW 


















Read more about Franklin Sterling on page 16! 
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Deliverance 

By Jennifer C. Thomas 

Vendor 

And I can't put on an emergency brake 
and I don't have a safety plan 
And I don't realize how to shift gears 
and... 

I just can't help myself in the mo¬ 
ment. 

But surprisingly perhaps a thought. 
Well, perhaps my voice yells, Jesus 
Perhaps, I have a moment where I call 
Jesus for help 

Or perhaps after the crash an angel 
comes to my rescue 
For God knows I need help with my 
instant issue. 

For however I get to this point, I'm 
not too sure. 

But what I do know is that He gives 
me deliverance 

Deliverance with uplift away from 
burdens and heavy pains 
An uplift that embraces my soul like a 
summer lit day 

Or as a spring time sunset fades away 
With flowers blooming while the 
winds caress 

Leaving me to feel at one's best 
I must confess. 

It feels so good to be so fresh and so 
clean 

Life a breath of fresh air blows breez¬ 
es all over me 

Like I'm in mint condition with cold 
water hitting my soul 
I'm delivered in deliverance, for GOD 
gave me relief away from burning 
coals 

For the burdens were wrapped within 
me in a fiery furnace. 

But now I'm set free for the sinful 
blanket of a boiler has begun to un¬ 
fold 

I'm delivered with deliverance 
For GOD to cleanse, purify, and air out 
my soul 

I'm delivered with deliverance 
Breath taken resurrection within me 
The presence of GOD is in store 
I'm delivered with deliverance 
For GOD to cleanse, purify, and air out 
my soul 

Delivered Deliverance 
God is in control. 


It feels so good to be so fresh and so 
clean 

Like a breath of fresh air has breeze 
all over me 

Like I'm in mint condition with cold 
water hitting my soul 
Breath taken resurrection within me 
The presence of GOD is in store 
I'm at release, I can fly and explore 
And soar so high that I can glide and 
ascend in the world and more 
With no obstacles to knock at my door 
No blocks, no locks, and no bricks 
To conceal me within a hindering com¬ 
partment 

For life isn't a house, a cottage, or a 
box limitation 

No four walls, with me standing in the 
middle of the floor 
No wondering in a box dwelling about 
how much more, 

How much more I can do about some 
feelings that come over me. 

For if so, I would implore to the Lord 
Implore to the Lord that I need relief 
For something is bothering me under¬ 
neath 

Underneath the smiles, the fashion 
styles and personality. 

Within skin deep I am stinking, I am 
trash 

And I am headed toward the dumpster 
to lay in its stash. 

Curled up crying something serious 
I'm laying in a situation I know I don't 
want to last 

For something in my flesh keeps 
dwelling on the past 
And a spirit is condemning me with a 
strong force of task. 

But / can't put my finger on the prob¬ 
lem 

So I just keep trying to take control on 
my predestined path 
And all the while I just keep on driv¬ 
ing 

With my hands on the wheel 

I'm trying to keep the steering wheel 

at balance 

But I get into a wreck 
And yes I do crash. 

For I could not handle driving the 

wheel much longer 

I don't have control 

For the sins are taken over 

I try to be strong, I try to be stronger 
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Problem as Human Beings 


By Jamaal Hipps 

Vendor 

Our problem as human beings is that 
we do not create knowledge from the 
information we have. Our hearts blindly 
follow and we become victims of mass 
addictions. If everyone is ill, who will 
know better? The only cure for this ill¬ 
ness is the truth; because there are al¬ 
ways two sides to a story. Don’t follow 
blindly. Allow the information you have 
to develop into knowledge because 
knowledge brings wisdom and wisdom 
brings love and compassion to all things. 

My favorite question is “why?” 
“Why?” is like a straight line. It just 
keeps going and eventually the truth 
will smack you dead in the face. The 
truth about anything. Why are we so 
distracted from asking our hearts this 
simple three letter word: “Why?” We as 
human beings are being tricked, tricked 
by not knowing the difference between 
information and knowledge. Information 
is stored in the brain but knowledge is 
stored in the heart. It is important to 
know the difference. 

Without knowledge we are like ro¬ 
bots: all brain, no heart. Knowledge 
takes critical thinking, a distillation of 
the information that is stored in the 
brain, something like the body drawing 
its nourishment from the vitamins and 
minerals in food. If we don’t know how 
to extract knowledge from information 
then the heart can never be nourished 
and it will surely die. A dead heart 
lacks compassion for anything but its 
own addictions. 

We do not even comprehend the mag¬ 
nitude of the way we feel towards each 
other. It’s all simple common sense. But 
who’s behind this problem? The white 
man? The black man? Satan? No human 
being is exempt from the promise of be¬ 
ing led astray. Now ask yourself: how 
you are being tricked today? I’ll tell you 
how I’ve been tricked. I look and listen 
24 hours a day to the way television and 
radio depict me as a criminal, a savage, 
a bum, a drug dealer, and a pimp. 

I see how a man is only judged by his 
material possessions. And if we judge 
each other by our material things, then 
ask yourself, black woman or black 
man, who has all the material things? 


How does this affect the way we move 
through the world and how we feel 
about it? 

Here is an example: I am a young 
black man. Recently I was walking 
down the street and there was an older 
black woman, maybe 55 or 60 years old, 
getting out of her car. A white woman 
was walking about three feet ahead of 
me and when the white woman walked 
past, the woman getting out of her car 
gave her the biggest brightest smile. 
When I walked past she gave me the 
most evil look and didn’t say anything. 

Then, just yesterday I was walking 
on Massachusetts Avenue and another 
older black woman in her mid-forties 
was walking a little white toy poodle in 
front of me and then she looked back 
and saw that I was a young black man 
and she stopped so that I could get in 
front of her. So when she got behind 
me I said jokingly but seriously, “are 
you trying to rob me?” She didn’t catch 
on right away but eventually she had to 
laugh it off. This is madness. 

You have black women clutching their 
purses when a young black man walks 
past or any black man with jeans on. 
This is also madness. 

We are building a world in Satan’s 
image; a world with all his character 
traits, glorifying and praising him. 

I refuse to be tricked anymore. 



Wouldn’t you LOVE 


www.BarkBusters.com 877-500-BARK 


To h 
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behaved 
dog? 


God’s People Are Tested 


A 


Know your HIV status 


An Open Pastoral Letter to the Residents of Washington, DC from 
Your Lutheran Neighbors: 

Washington, DC is facing a crisis. According to a recent report from 
the District of Columbia government, over 3% of DC residents age 12 
or older are living with HIV or AIDS, an epidemic that rivals infection 
rates in countries considered to be severely affected by this disease. 

The HIV/AIDS epidemic affects us all. Rather than acknowledging that 
impact, too often churches have shied away from confronting HIV/AIDS - 
despite the fact that many of our members and their loved ones are HIV 
positive or are living with AIDS. 

Today, we declare our commitment to tackle the stigma and discrimi¬ 
nation associated with HIV/AIDS and to educate our congregations on 
the importance of HIV testing. 

We believe that in our churches - as pastors, lay leaders, and mem¬ 
bers - we are called by Jesus Christ to care for each other and for all 
in our community affected and infected by HIV. To that end, we com¬ 
mit to: 

• Extend our love, support, and compassion to all, especially those 
living with HIV/AIDS; 

• Eliminate the stigma associated with those who are living with 
HIV/AIDS; 

• Generate open dialogue in our congregations in order to make 
our churches safe places to talk about HIV/AIDS; 

• Challenge our members to examine any fears or misperceptions 
of HIV/AIDS that we harbor; and to 

• Encourage our members to be tested for HIV. 


Care for those who are sick and suffering is close to the heart of 
God. By making these commitments we are witnessing to God’s love 
and standing with the whole Church to help overcome the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic in our community. 

In Christ’s Love, 


The Rev. Richard H. Graham, Bishop 
The Rev. Renata Eustis 
The Rev. Wendy Moen 
The Rev. Cathy Feil 
The Rev. Tom Omholt 
Bradley J. H. Thom, CDR, CHC, USN 
Chaplain (Colonel) F. Eric Wester 
The Rev. Susanne Blume 
The Rev. Tom Knoll 
The Rev. Conrad Braaten 
The Rev. LeeAnn Sch ray 


The Rev. Michael D. Wilker 
The Rev. Theresa Hannon 
The Rev. Paul Opsahl 
The Rev. Susan Gaeta 
The Rev. Kathy Hlatshwayo 
The Rev. Karen Brau 
The Rev. Meredith Lovell Keseley 
The Rev. Jeffrey Wilson 
The Rev. Gerald Johnson 
The Rev. John Kidd 
The Rev. Phillip Gaines 


The Rev. Dr. Philip C. Hirsch, Director for Evangelical Mission, Metropolitan 
Washington DC Synod ELCA 

The Rev. Amy Sevimli, Assistant to the Bishop, Metropolitan Washington DC Synod ELCA 
Deacon Katherine Miller-Holland, Lutheran Social Services of the National Capitol Area 
Georgetown Lutheran Church, Washington, D.C. 

Christ Lutheran Church, Washington, D.C. 

Community of Christ Lutheran Church, Washington, D.C. 

Bethel Lutheran Church, Manassas, VA 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Fairfax, VA 





& 


Metropolitan Washington, D.C. Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

God’s work. Our hands. 


















Service Spotlight: BREAD FOR THE CITY 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 




By liana Shulevitz 
Editorial Intern 

It's never easy finding a good 
lawyer. But for struggling D.C. resi¬ 
dents, the legal clinic at Bread for 
the City makes the process just a 
little bit easier. 

With about a dozen staff attorneys, 
over 100 volunteer attorneys, parale¬ 
gals, and law students, Bread for the 
City takes on hundreds of cases every 
year that focus on housing law, public 
benefits, and family law. 

“The bulk of our legal service 
goes to housing issues: preemptive 
foreclosures, repairs, defending 
rights,” said Greg Bloom, a develop¬ 
ment associate in communications at 
Bread for the City. “[We're] engaged 
in housing advocacy on the regular.” 

Other cases address problems 
with Medicaid, Social Security or 
other benefits, difficulties with 
landlords or child care. 

A recent expansion tripled capacity 


for medical patients, opened a food 
pantry service for Northeast D.C. res¬ 
idents and brought on other programs 
and projects. The legal service sector 
reached new heights, with the family 
law practice growing. 

“The child support project is the 
new part,” said Bloom. There are 
three lawyers employed under the 
family law section to address issues 
regarding protection from domestic 
violence, divorce and child custody. 

Bread for the City opened more 
than 200 legal cases last year, ac¬ 
cording to their website. The 
clinic's clients receive full repre¬ 
sentation throughout their cases. 
None is turned away from getting 
professional legal advice, however 
not every case is taken on.The D.C. 
Employment Justice Center holds 
walk-in legal clinics at Bread for 
the City's Northwest (1525 Seventh 
Street, NW ) and Southeast Cen¬ 
ters (1640 Good Hope Road, SE) on 
Wednesday evenings. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www. c a l va ry se rvi ces. o rg 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. 
Dinner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 
3-6 p.m. 


St. Stephens Parish Church 

1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www. georgetownmi nistrycenter. org 


Martha’s Table 

2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 







VENDOR PROFILE: FRANKLIN STERLING 

By liana Shulevitz 

Editorial Intern 


LAST WORDS: OFF TO AN EXCITING START 

By Christina Mele 

Editorial Intern 


Franklin Sterling, 58, is proud of many 
things. He is proud to be vendor #214 for 
Street Sense. He is proud of his back¬ 
ground as a ’70s protest kid in D.C., 
opinionated and steadfast. And, above 
all, he is proud to call himself a modern 
poet with a love for the classics. 

After nearly four years of Street 
Sense service, Sterling sells his news¬ 
papers in D.C. with conviction and loads 
of energy. A smile doesn’t leave his face 
easily. Although born in Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., D.C. is Sterling’s city. He moved 
to a Maryland suburb when he was 7 
years old and has been in the District 
since he was 16. 

Sterling briefly attended classes at 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
studying literature and writing. He also 
spent time at the Naropa Institute in 
Boulder, Colo., practicing meditation, 
and lived briefly in Alaska and Missis¬ 
sippi. In younger days, he would hitch¬ 
hike cross-country. “I have a notion of 
what the rest of the country feels like,” 
he said. Sterling returned to his stomp¬ 
ing grounds in D.C. in the ’70s during 
a time of much social unrest. “I came 
back to pay my political propriety.” 

Now, Sterling sells papers and works 
on his collections. “I’m working on 200 
to 250 poems at a time,” Sterling said. 
“It’s really my life’s work.” With a flair 
for the magnificent, he looks to Sume¬ 
rian, Greek, Roman, medieval English 
and 18th century French poetry as in¬ 
spiration for his numerous projects. 

Street Sense has published five of his 
original pieces. Sterling is not restricted by 
conventional boundaries; he writes about 


every¬ 
thing and 
anything, 
draw¬ 
ing from 
personal 
experi¬ 
ence, so¬ 
cial issues 
and the 
legendary 
poets from 
the periods he so admires. 

In his attempt to merge classic and 
modern worlds of creative literature, 
Sterling’s works are unlike typical 21st 
century poetry. He uses dated lexicons, 
eye rhymes and avoids free verse. With 
his unique style, Sterling is confident his 
submissions to Street Sense as a poet 
are valued. 

Sterling’s regular sales spot is just 
north of Dupont Circle, where he is a 
familiar face for the neighborhood resi¬ 
dents. Sterling works for his respect in 
the area by showing customers his po¬ 
ems in the paper and welcoming con¬ 
versation from readers. “If anybody 
reads the paper and likes my poems a 
whole lot, I want them to come see me. 
I’m living that starving artist life and 
like the discussion.” 

After four years of unemployment, 
Sterling was recently re-hired as an on- 
call employee by a former employer. 
He hopes to secure a full-time position 
sometime soon. “I want a job to put 
myself back in my own place again,” 
he said. 


“So if the cops show up, you’re going 
to have to get out of here really fast.” 
Not what most interns expect to hear 
their first day on the job. As a journal¬ 
ism major, you might expect that I’d 
be familiar with this kind of situation. 
However, as I found myself wandering 
around McPherson Square with one of 
my superiors, waiting to see whether 
police would break up Occupy DC, I felt 
remarkably out of place. I say this be¬ 
cause, no matter how many exciting as¬ 
signments I get, I never quite get used 
to the thrill of this job. 

My friends and roommates have ma¬ 
jors in business, biology and education. 
They are going to be doctors, engineers 
and teachers. They’ll probably do great 
things. But none of them run a risk of 
being arrested at work. My job is so 
much more exciting. 

I have been interning at Street Sense 
for only two weeks, and it has already 
exceeded my expectations. One of the 
reasons I love being a journalist is that I 
love meeting and talking to new people, 
hearing their stories and getting to tell 
their stories. 

That same day that I was in McPher¬ 
son Square, I was sent down to Judicia¬ 
ry Square to cover a Shelter, Housing 
And Respectful Change (SHARC) meet¬ 
ing, a gathering of homeless advocates 
at the Community for Creative Non-Vi¬ 
olence shelter. 

I am not a Washington, D.C., native. 
Coming into this, I was not remotely 


STREET SENSE, PART 2 

By Michael Penneycook 

Vendor 

One road, two ways, three accidents, 
four people, five caskets. Take the road 
less traveled. Make your own way. 
There’s no road. 

Sit back. Observe. All wrong. Where 
do your desires lay? Observe your desires. 
Sit back and see yourself. Contemplate 
the road in front of you, use your ener¬ 
gies, create, take the road higher than 
the one you are on. Take your situation 
as a school and learn the lesson. 

All that stuff once meant be kind to 
yourself, close to your enemies, loving 
to your family. Stay in tune with the 
things around you and be helpful to that 
homeless man. See us as yourself. No 
funny stuff, just see that truth in front 


familiar with the city of Washington. 

I am from suburban Philadelphia, and 
attending the University of Maryland. 
Before I started my internship here, 
the only thing I used the Metro system 
for was getting to and from the Verizon 
Center for Wizards games. 

That said, most of my anxiety over 
my assignment was in finding the shel¬ 
ter where the meeting was being held. 
Once I got there, I enjoyed covering the 
meeting, being introduced to new peo¬ 
ple and hearing their ideas and efforts to 
fight for a cause. I am looking forward to 
following the work of SHARC and other 
groups working to address the challenges 
of homelessness here in the District. 

Another reason I love journalism is 
that it pushes me outside my comfort 
zone. It forces me to do things that 
make me anxious or nervous, but I al¬ 
most always appreciate these things 
after the fact. That’s what I expect 
to have to deal with in the world of 
journalism, and that’s what I expect 
I’ll have to deal with as an intern here 
at Street Sense. 

As it turned out, the police did not 
break up the protest on the day that 
I was there. Despite my lack of press 
credentials, I was not whisked away 
by a policeman on horseback, pepper- 
sprayed, tear-gassed or thrown in a jail 
cell. But I could have been. 

Not many interns can say that after 
their first day on the job. 


of your Friendship Heights, Metro Cen¬ 
ter, Gallery Place, Tenleytown. Don’t 
ignore us. Struggle or not, pain or not, 
uneasiness or not. 

A man’s worth is hard to define. Our 
clothes, our hats, our words are not our 
worth. Our family, our friends, our en¬ 
emies and those strangers we so often 
see on the metro define our worth. 

Share my life. The one we all have, 
the one we all want, the one we all 
desire. The one point where all things 
converge. The second all things come 
together. That moment of confusion, 
where all things go out the window, 
where love and hate are the same. 

We desire all things, all persons, all 
passion, all feeling. We will get there, 
one way or another. No ending, no be¬ 
ginning, just a Whole Lotta STUFF. 

Stay tuned. Same Bat Time. Same 
Bat Channel. 
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Remember, only buy from badged 
vendors and do not give to those panhandling with 
one paper. 


Interested in a subscription? Go to page 3 for more information. 




















